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LONGFELLOW PITCHERS. 




CERAMIC compliment has 
just been paid to a favorite 
poet, and the Long-fellow 
pitchers were quite in vogue 
for New Year presents. The 
idea and shape are taken from 
the Liverpool pitchers, those 
patriotic relics with their por- 
traits of Washington, Franklin, 
and Revolutionary worthies. The modern pitchers are 
in the yellow ivory tint of old Wedgwood, of size hold- 
ing two quarts of mulled wine, cider, or claret-cup, with 
quaint decorations in red and black lines, a well-drawn 
head of the poet on one side in medallion, with a scene 
of the potter at his wheel on the other, inscribed with 
lines from the ." Keramos." The "Hanging of the 
Crane" has been reduced in a pretty toy of ormolu, 
which might be a match-holder, or pen-rest for the 
library-table, the crane and one side of the fireplace, 
with the hanging kettle and irons, 
modelled in burnished gilt. Such 
mementos of poetry which has 
become household words are likely 
to be very popular, and by the 
next Centennial the Longfellow 
pitchers and Whittier jugs will be 
handed down with affectionate 
pride as the Revolutionary teapots 
and mugs now are. 



the rest of the piece, and give very good effects, by a 
judicious choice of harmonious colors. A pair of vases 
treated in this manner are gourd-shaped, with marigolds 
in relief ; the body of the vase is colored a citrine green, 
and the flowers a very curious pale neutral blue, har- 
monizing very beautifully with the ground of the vase. 
The general ornamentation of the ware is either incised 
or in relief, and frequently on some of the vases in 
combination. Where it is practicable all this is done 
by hand when the clay is in a soft state, and each piece 
or set may be said to be unique, there being seldom re- 
plicas made. 

The principal decoration is generally derived from 
the floral world, conventionalized ; and, on some larger 
plaques, classical subjects are introduced. The Japa- 
nesque style is sparingly used. The wall tiles are gen- 
erally ornamented in high relief with vigorously de- 
signed patterns : these, of course, are cast from a 
mould or pressed. They are made too with patterns 
incised by hand. Among the flat ware made are large 
slabs for building up into mantelpieces, as well as some 



A NEW ENGLISH FAIENCE. 



A new faience of real art merit 
is being manufactured at Leeds by 
Messrs. Wilcock, of Burmantofts, 
it being the first attempt at art 
pottery since the failure of the old 
Leeds pottery. The clay is found 
on the site of the pottery, rather 
less than a mile from the centre 
of the town. This material is 
mined for and found in a rocky 
state. No less than four different 
kinds of clay are found at various 
depths, as well as the coal used in 
burning it. 

The ware is characterized by 
its hardness, thick, majolica-like 
glaze, and warmth of color, giving 
valuable effect in a room. It may 
be divided into two heads, that for 
architectural and that for domestic 
ornament. The architectural fai- 
ence is made in large and small 
pieces, or rather blocks, and is 
used for interior as well as ex- 
terior decoration ; the advantage over tiles being that 
it may be built into the structure, and not merely 
laid on the surface, where, from its imperfect ad- 
herence, it may be liable to come off, especially in 
either hot or damp places, although wall tiles are made 
in it for use in halls and on fireplaces. Out of the 
architectural faience sprang the manufacture of vases, 
it having been suggested that the same ware and 
style of work might be applied for decorative purposes ; 
and although working in a rather different groove, this 
branch bids fair to become a formidable rival to Messrs. 
Doullon's Lambeth ware. 

The body is a mixture which is the invention of 
Messrs. Wilcock, and is based on the finest kind of 
fireclay. This is baked at a most intense heat, and is 
covered with a rich thick glaze, colored in various tones 
of warm olive greens, citrons, browns, and sometimes 
a fine dark blue. This glaze, owing to the great heat 
employed, is thoroughly incorporated or fused into the 
bodv. In certain instances raised ornaments or sunk 
patterns are covered by a glaze of a different color from 




DESIGN FOR A TILE. BY CHARLES VOLKMAR. 

very large panels, nearly five feet high, for exterior dec- 
oration, having well-modelled floral designs. 

Most of the work is designed, and, of course, all ex- 
ecuted, at the pottery by a staff of English workmen 
and artists, though in some few instances they are in- 
debted to foreign artists for the designs, chiefly for the 
classical subjects. 



coloring and treble firing — the result being failure, or 
a constant struggle with obstacles, when practice with 
monochromatic and easy subjects would have given 
something far more satisfactory with a greater degree 
of skill and confidence. 

Always, before painting, wash your china very clean 
with soap and water and a soft towel. 

The beautiful Damascus pottery scarcely ever con- 
tains anything but arrangements in blue, green, and a 
neutral purple; sometimes only black and green are 
used. It is, however, true that very good effects can be 
produced by matching scarlet, blue, and orange, and 
relieving them with white or black, or by giving a black 
arabesque on a yellow ground. The next step will be 
perhaps to discover that a good picture can be made 
with a black foundation, out of which ivy-leaves of 
different sizes come from the different gradations of 
the darkest up to the very lightest green and white. A 
single color thus carried from black to white almost 
always affords a safe subject. 

The following, given as hints and suggestions to 
prospective contributors to Howell 
& James's sixth exhibition of paint- 
ings on china, to be opened in 
London in May, may be read with 
advantage by amateur decorators 
generally : " It is particularly re- 
commended that dark-colored 
grounds be adopted — sage greens, 
bronze browns, blues, etc., in 
graduated tints ; that when flow- 
ers are painted they be confined to 
one sort, and all designs arranged 
so as to cover the whole plaque as 
far as possible. It is important 
that all subjects should be well 
and faithfully drawn (from nature 
where possible), and broadly and 
artistically treated. Plates or 
plaques of from 12 to 16 inches m 
diameter are found to be the most 
salable sizes ; and the following 
subjects, if well executed, are al- 
ways readily disposed of : Pretty 
rural scenes with children, after 
the style of Birket Foster ; grace- 
ful figures, in pairs, on oblong 
panels from 8 to 15 inches in 
length ; artistic groupings of single 
flowers as described above ; also 
picturesque heads (female heads, 
in particular), with floral and or- 
namental backgrounds, and sober 
coloring in the drapery ; land- 
scapes, on square or oblong slabs. 
Special attention is directed to long 
panels (in one or more pieces), vary- 
ing iii length from 15 to 32 inches, 
decorated with tall-growing flow- 
ering plants or flowers and tinted backgrounds ; for 
these there is a growing demand, and a special prize 
for them is offered this year." 



HINTS TO CERAMIC PAINTERS. 



There is no art to which the motto of " hasten 
slowly" is so applicable as china painting, and yet 
there is none in which we see so much ill-advised rash- 
ness and hurrying to make show-pictures. The tyro 
who can just make a feeble water-color, attempts on a 
tile, and very often under glaze, effects which should 
naturally require months of practice. A beginner, 
who might do very well with a pattern in single colors, 
is too often busy the first week with, let us say, a full- 
length miniature of a mediaeval lady, involving mixed 



Professor Wurtz, a year or two ago, examined 
some of the so-called Japanese porcelain clays used at 
Arita, and finding that they were no clays at all in the 
scientific sense of the term, came to the conclusion that 
Japanese porcelain is not prepared from China clay. 
Recent analyses, however, show that true porcelain clay- 
is used by some at least of the potters of Japan. 



Judging from the favorable notices of the Chicago 
press, Mrs. V. B. Jenkins seems to be giving lessons in 
" Limoges" decoration in that city with much success. 
The Times says that her work is " fully equal to the 
best work executed in Cincinnati, and some of her 
vases are exceedingly rich in color and graceful in 
form." 



